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THREE NOTES ON IBSEN'S PEER GYNT 
I 

In the fifth act of Peer Gynt when Peer returns from his 
long journey of life to his native estate in Gudbrandsdal he 
finds his old home in ruins and. the people auctioning off his 
property. All that is sacred to the memory of his youthful 
days is being bartered off to an inquisitive and unfeeling pub- 
lic. Peer enters the scene incognito and, under the guise of a 
stranger, himself auctions off, as a part of his ancestral estate, 
the dreams of his youth and the many and varied treasures 
won in after life. Like the material remains of his inherited 
estate so his dreams and later acquisitions in life are all worth- 
less rubbage. Peer enters into this transaction with the de- 
spair and enthusiasm of one who knows that his own ruin, 
financial and moral, is inevitable and takes pleasure in hasten- 
ing its progress. The whole scene is permeated with that 
farcical humor, armed with the bitter sting of satire, which is so 
characteristic of Ibsen. Peer's identity in the role of auctioneer 
is, of course, not discovered and he, thereby, takes occasion 
to question the good people about this Peer Gynt, whom he 
pretends not to know. The answer is none too flattering, for 
he hears'from their own lips that Peer was a 'liar' (digter) 
who had pretended that he himself had done everything which 
was great and marvelous, and had finally met his just deserts 
upon the gallows ; a fate which Aase had playfully prophesied 
him during one of their frequent quarrels. Peer's good humor 
is in nowise disturbed by this startling news but thanking his 
audience for their kindness he politely makes his departure. 
As he starts to leave, however, he suddenly bethinks himself 
and turning to the crowd asks them if they would like to hear 
a story in return for the kindness they have shown him upon 
this day. Thereupon, Peer relates one of his personal experi- 
ences in America. This is, of course, a pure fabrication for 
the purpose of bewildering these simple minded peasants; at 
the same time parading, under the guise of an entertaining 
fiction, the vital truth in life that "the devil is near when we 
least suspect it." 

The story in brief is somewhat as follows. When Peer 
was in a mining camp in San Francisco a number of mounte- 
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and varied were the wonderful tricks, but the greatest of all 
was performed by the devil himself who (like Peer at the 
present time) had joined the company incognito. The devil's 
trick consisted in imitating a pig's grunt to perfection. Dressed 
in long, flowing garments, the devil had smuggled in a live 
pig beneath his cloak. 'The devil, he pinched and the pig made 
the noise.' While the audience sat breathless with amazement, 
considering the whole performance as 'a fantastic representa- 
tion of porcupine existence,' the devil evidently gave the animal 
a terrific pinch for 'the pig let out a squeal as if it had been 
struck by the butcher's knife,' whereupon the devil bowed and 
left. The whole performance was criticised in detail by pro- 
fessional men with both favorable and unfavorable results. 
'Some found the expression of the voice too thin, others found 
the death-cry too studied, but all were agreed that so far as 
the grunt was concerned the performance was extremely 
exaggerated. That was because the devil was stupid and did 
not appreciate his public' 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that Peer compares 
himself literally with the devil whose uncanny presence had 
intruded upon him during the storm in which he was ship- 
wrecked. The occasion for this fantastic, satirical anecdote 
is due to the situation in which Peer has found himself among 
the people of his native town who are not aware of his pres- 
ence. He has entered into their activities and helped barter 
off his own possessions, without their realizing that he is that 
identical Peer about whom they are talking and disputing. The 
deception in either case is due to stupidity upon the part of 
the people, although the poet sarcastically makes the opposite 
statement. The whole performance is a trivial deception con- 
cerning nothing better in the one case than a pig and in the 
other, Peer's household goods and inheritance of fantastic 
dreams. 

Nevertheless, Peer undoubtedly goes beyond the limits 
of the situation involved. He dwells upon the fact that the 
devil's performance was criticised by professional men 
(fagmaend) and that these men differed among themselves in 
regard to those things which were not so essential to the main 
representation (namely, 'the voice' and 'the death-cry'), but 
were all agreed that the essential element itself (namely, 'the 
grunt') was 'extremely exaggerated.' 
banks and fakirs held a sleight-of-hand performance. Many 
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Emnet blev af f agmaend drjzif tet og djzfmt ; 
stemningen blev bade lastet og ber0mt; — 
nogle fandt rostens udtryk for tyndt; 
andre fandt d0dsskriget altfor studeret; — 
men alle var enige om : qva grynt 
var praestationen yderst outreret. — 
Se, det fik fanden, fordi han var dum 
og ikke beregned sit publikum. 

In one of Ibsen's early poems (published in 1906, in 
Juleroser, a Danish literary magazine), he says that in all his 
songs there are undertones which constitute a sort of poem 
within a poem. 'He who catches the melody of these under- 
tones catches the whole music of the poem.' 

Til sangen har jeg lavt mit langspil stemt ; 
men underspundne strenge farver klangen. 
Se, derfor er et digt i digtet gemt, 
og den, som fatter det, han fatter sangen. 

In the passage mentioned above, it is the undertones which 
carry the song beyond the original limits of the situation in- 
volved. The attitude of the public towards the trick of the 
devil has nothing in common with the simple people of Peer's 
native town, except that both audiences are outwitted by a 
more sophisticated person. That the devil's performance 
should be investigated by professional men and false judg- 
ment pronounced, seems to point towards some ulterior cir- 
cumstance outside the strict lines layed down for the drama. 
Inasmuch as Peer Gynt is a satiric poem in which the author, 
as often as possible, takes occasion to lash his own people with 
sarcasm and caricature, the writer cannot help but believe that 
Ibsen here makes covert reference to the reception which his 
works had hitherto been given at the hands of public critics. 
What could be more Ibsenesque than to affirm in this indirect 
fashion charged with sarcasm and ridiculous caricature that his 
critics had discovered everything about his works but the truth ? 

It was only one year before the composition of Peer Gynt 
that Brand was published (1866). The popular opinion of 
the North hailed this masterpiece as the direct expression of 
the Christian religion: (Cf. C. H. Herford's Edition of Brand. 
London, 1903. Introduction XX ff., also Henrik Jaeger. 
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Henrik Ibsen. Et litercert Livsbillede. p 193 ff.) To this 
Ibsen replied in a letter to Georg Brandes (Oct. 28, 1870), 
that 'he could have applied the whole syllogism to a sculptor 
or a politician as well as to a priest.' The significance of the 
work was, therefore, essentially ethical and not religious. His 
critics had missed the essential truth in the matter. 

The general attitude of the public toward his works must 
have been very irritating to the poet. The Warriors (1858) 
was branded as 'Norwegian rot' (Norsk ugraes) and of Lady 
Inger (1854) it was said {Kristianiaposten. 1858. no. 80) that 
'every single character in the play was marked with the stamp 
of degeneracy.' But of all his plays none was so misunderstood 
as The Comedy of Love (1862). 'The only person who at that 
time approved the book was my wife,' writes Ibsen in a letter 
of 1870. So far was he in advance of his age that his attacks 
upon the evils of social convention were mistaken for moral 
degeneration and the dissolution of all ethical standards. The 
work was pronounced 'untrue, unpoetic and immoral' (Cf. 
H. Jseger. p. 165 ff.). Many and bitter were the invectives 
launched against the poet and his work. The newspapers were 
unanimously against him (Kristianiaposten, 1858. Morgen- 
bladet, 1863. Aftenbladet, 1863.). Even though he had been 
busied with the play for three years it was declared to be 'a 
tiresome production of literary trifling.' Even university cir- 
cles were not exempt from narrow and bitter prejudice. When 
Ibsen applied for a stipendium one of the professors in the 
University of Christiania declared that the person who had 
written The Comedy of Love 'deserved a sound thrashing in- 
stead of a stipendium.' Like 'the learned public' for whom 
the devil had performed his trick, Ibsen's critics were divided 
upon all points except the truth. 'Some found that the actors 
talked too Norwegian, others that they did not talk Norwegian 
enough and others make a great stir over the fact that Ibsen 
did not have a French countess speak broken Norwegian, etc' 
(Cf. H. Jaeger, pp. 166-167). Such quibbling may well have 
given occasion for Ibsen's satirical allusion to the attitude on 
the part of the public in Peer Gynt in this anecdote concerning 
the devil. 

The unjust criticism which Ibsen's dramas had received 
up to the time of Peer Gynt must still have rankled in his 
bosom. His critics, animated by a spirit of narrow philistinism, 
had been unjust and bitterly hostile and had laid many obsta- 
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cles in his path, which at times seemed impossible to surmount. 
To them and to the nation behind them was due that painful 
and heroic struggle which now in Peer Gynt is bearing its first 
great fruits of victory. No wonder that the author should take 
advantage of a favorable opportunity to inflict the sting of 
sarcasm and ridicule upon his 'stupid public' 

Although Ibsen, himself, protested against such interpre- 
tations 1 as the writer has offered here, there seems to be no 
other explanation for the fact that Peer dwells upon the pro- 
fessional attitude of the public who were so clever as to inter- 
pretate everything correctly except the truth. A mere caprice 
is hardly satisfactory in view of the situation involved and the 
attitude of the public towards the author himself. 

In this connection we are also reminded of Peer's last 
meeting with the Dovregubbe. In despair the old man decides 
as a last resort to go upon the stage as a comedian, 'for the 
newspapers are seeking national subjects.' Peer wishes him 
good fortune and assures him that if he (Peer) succeeds in 
regaining his liberty he will follow his example and in addition 
write a farce, whose title shall be : "Sic transit gloria mundi." 

Dovregubben. 
— Jeg vil ga til komedien. 
De sjzfger i bladet nationale subjekter — 

Peer Gynt. 
Lykke pa reisen ; og hils f ra mig. 
Kan jeg rive mig los, gar jeg samme vei, 
Jeg skriver en farce, bade gal og grundig; 
den skal hede : "Sic transit gloria mundi." 

There seems to be likewise in this passage a spirit of per- 
sonal irritation on the part of the poet towards the prevalent 
literary taste in Norway at his time. 'This stupid public' had 
no better sense of discrimination than to prefer the insipid 
productions of the time to the higher type of literature which 
the Norwegian school of dramatics was advocating. A mad 

*i. Cf. his letter to Bj^rnson, Dec. 9, 1867, in which he declares 
with great indignation that the Fellow Passenger was not a personi- 
fication of 'the dread of sin' (angstens alvor), (the interpretation of the 
great danish critic, Clemens Petersen) but that 'he stuck the passage 
in as a mere caprice:' "jeg har aldrig tsenkt derpa; jeg smurte scenen 
ind som en kaprice." 
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farce with ridiculous characters would exactly fill the bill. 
Such was the public with whom Ibsen had to deal and such the 
appreciation which was bestowed upon his best efforts. 



II. 

Nowhere throughout the whole poem does symbolism ap- 
pear in a more effective form than in the famous scene in 
which Peer Gynt is accosted by the balls of yarn. Here Peer 
comes face to face with the past. He is upbraided by these 
haunting, invisible voices for his sins of omission. Like the 
ghosts of the dead they rise up about him and accuse him of 
murder, for to have omitted to do these things which are the 
highest dictates of self is morally equivalent to murder. "It 
is a great sin to slay a beautiful thought," said the noble skald 
in The Pretenders. 1 Thus Peer, by stifling the voice of his 
higher impulses, has failed to become what he might have 
been and has thereby missed his call in life. 

Among his many accusers are also the drops of dew which 
trickle down from the branches above him. 

"We are tears that never were shed; a sharp wounding 
icicle we could have melted; now its barb lies hid- 
den within the shaggy breast; the wound is closed; our 
power is gone." 

Vi er tarer, 
der ei blev faeldte, 
Isbrod, som sarer. 
kunde vi smelte. 
Nu sidder brodden 
i bringen lodden; 
saret er lukket; 
vor magt er slukket. 

I. Kongesemnerne. Act IV. 

Kong Skule. Sidder du inde med mange udigtede kvad, Jatgeir? 

Jatgeir. Nei, men med mange uf0dte; de undfanges et efter et, 
far liv og sa fjzfdes de. 

Kong Skule. Og hvis jeg, som er konge og har magten, hvis jeg 
lod dig draebe, vilde sa hver en uf0dt skaldetanke, du bserer pa, d0 
.med dig? 

Jatgeir. Herre, det er en stor synd at draebe en fager tanke. 
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The metaphor, which Ibsen uses here, is highly character- 
istic of the poet. The 'ice-barb' undoubtedly symbolizes Peer's 
indifference to the woe of others, many examples of which 
can be found upon his registry of sin. The ice within his 
heart is the necessary result of his philosophy of life which has 
led him to disregard entirely the welfare of others and to live 
a self-centered and selfish existence of unparalleled egotism. 
Could he have but shed a single tear for the pain which others 
felt he would have found at least one way opened for his 
redemption and one means of escape from his now inevitable 
doom. 

In Brand, Ibsen uses the figure of 'ice' as symbolizing 
various forms of indifference. The most imposing of all these 
is the Ice Church, symbolizing the stern religion of noncom- 
promise in which indifference to individual desires and a lack 
of charity toward human weaknesses are absolutely essential 
qualities. In the scene between Brand and his mother (Act 
II), the latter comforts Brand in the thought of his barren and 
sunless home, for there it is that he has learned indifference 
to danger, especially to physical danger. 

Moderen. 

(ler stille) 
Nei, der er godt. Der blir en frossen, 
som is-tap-kallen over fossen. 

'There one becomes frozen like the icicle over the catar- 
act.' Brand himself is thus made cold and indifferent to dan- 
ger. He is a child of the mountains and true to his native 
environment. 

In the last scene in which Brand suddenly realizes that 
his absolute regime of spiritual depotism is a failure, the nat- 
ural man asserts itself and he weeps. These tears thaw the 
ice-bound heart of the priest of ait eller intet and cause the 
blood of human sympathy to flow through it once more. Thus, 
human love and sympathy triumph over the cold, barren law 
of non-compromise. Brand now realizes that he has to do with 
humanity and not with things which can be regulated by me- 
chanical laws. The metaphor, which Ibsen uses in connection 
with these tears of human tenderness, reflects the grand and im- 
posing mountain scenery which is so distinctly Norwegian and 
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which must have deeply impressed the poet upon his journey in 
western Norway in 1862. When Brand weeps, we see the 
snow, draped about the glacier like a shrowd, melt and drip 
down drop by drop from the high peaks above; for the ice- 
barrier to his heart is being melted away in tears and his cloak 
of all or nothing, that hard, cold formula of his former life, 
is dissolving and trickling down to earth. Thus Ibsen frees 
Brand from the impersonal law of non-compromise in the 
language of imagery of the mountains, whose snow-capped 
peaks and eternal ice reflect the stern dictates of a barren 
doctrine. Norwegian mountains, Norwegian life and char- 
acter, Norwegian incompleteness and lack of spiritual integ- 
rity are thus co-related and so closely connected in thought 
that the symbolism becomes a picture which none but a Nor- 
wegian could have painted. The words, brceen and jpkel in 
themselves suggest the barren glaciers of the Jotunheim. 

Gerd 

(bleg) . 
Hvad er det? Du grseder, du, 
varmt, sa. det pa kinden ryger, — 
varmt, sa brseens grav-lin stryger 
dryppende fra top og tinde, — 
varmt, sa isen i mit minde 
ljzfses op i grad herinde, — 
varmt, sa messekaben glider 
nedad jolcel-prestens sider — ! 

Following out the metaphor of the ice, Brand compares his 
former course of life, as the apostle of the law of non-compro- 
mise, to a 'frost-bound way.' But 'now the summer sun shines 
from above to melt the frost away.' 

Frostvei bser igennem loven, — 
siden sommersol fra oven. 

It is not at all strange when Ibsen, in the last act of Peer 
Gynt, symbolizes tears that he should choose the same meta- 
phor as in Brand. In Peer Gynt we have tears which can melt 
the ice-barb within the heart, in Brand tears which melt gla- 
cier and snow upon the mountain side, divesting the priest of 
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his former spiritual garments. In both cases, tears have the 
power to melt the ice of indifference. But this indifference 
is in Peer Gynt of an entirely different origin than in Brand. 
In the former case, Peer is indifferent to the sufferings of oth- 
ers because he is absolutely self-centered and selfish. In the 
case of Brand, the hero is not exactly indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of others but rather, on the other hand, steels his heart 
by a supreme effort of the will to refuse to heed their cries 
of pain because he believes that by so doing he is carrying out 
the will of God. Yet the metaphor is, in either case, identical ; 
namely, that of the ice melting away before the warmth of 
human sympathy. Thus we see how Ibsen, as a poet, con- 
ceived his metaphors and poetic concepts, by transferring an 
inner truth to those aspects of nature in which the Norwegian 
lives and breathes. The rhetorical beauty and aesthetic value 
of Ibsen's language is one feature of his greatness as a poet. 
In his metaphors we never find an incongruity, such as, for 
instance, often characterizes Schiller, who, especially when 
under the stress of intense emotion, is liable to lead us 
through a tangled labyrinth of confused pictures. 



III. 

When Peer, in the last act, is compelled to seek the ser- 
vices of the devil in order to prove that he is a sinner on a 
large scale ('en gros') and not an ordinary bungler ('flynder') 
and thus escape the button-moulder's ladle, the incongruous 
situation at once impresses him. That one's sins could release 
one from a 'tight pinch' at the final hour of judgment is the 
very last thing that one might expect. A ridiculous situation, 
indeed, but "we never know," says Peer, "to what end a thing 
may be useful." This thought is expressed in proverbial 
phraseology : 

'It may be useful for many a thing, 

quoth Esben and picked up a magpie's wing.' 

Den t0r vaere nyttig til mange ting, 
sa'e Ebsen, han tog op en skaereving. 
Hvem kunde taenkt, at ens syndegaeld 
kunde fri en af klemmen den sidste kveld? 
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Since the whole legandary back-ground of Peer Gynt is 
based upon folk-lore, such as is found in Asbjjzfrnsen's and 
Moe's Collection of Norwegian Fairy Tales, it is not unreas- 
onable to suppose that the origin of this proverb is likewise 
to be found in Norwegian folk-lore. In this same Collection 
of Norwegian Fairy Tales (1842) we find a story about 
'Espen', who put to a useful end many a thing which was 
considered impossible and foolish by his two brothers, Per 
and Paal (Cf. "Per og Paal og Espen Askeladd," Norske 
Klassikere i Udvalg ved Arne Lichen og Moltke Moe., Kristi- 
ania. 1904. Bind II. No. 15). 

The story in brief is as follows. Per, Paal and Espen are 
sons of the poor peasant Askeladd, who had on several oc- 
casions previously distinguished himself by outwitting trolls 
and gaining the favor of the king by his cleverness and inge- 
nuity (Cf. Om Askeladden son stjal troldets solvsender, senge- 
teppe og guldharpe. Askeladden som kapaad med troldet. 
Askeladden som fik prinsessen til at ljzfgste sig.) This father, 
Askeladd, sends his three sons out into the world to gain a 
livelyhood. Now it happens that the king has offered half his 
kingdom and the princess as a bride to whosoever is able to 
cut down an oak-tree which shuts out the light from his palace 
grounds and whosoever is also able to dig a well which will 
hold water the whole year round. These things are practically 
impossible to perform, inasmuch as the oak-tree has the pe- 
culiar power of putting forth two branches whenever one is 
hewn off and, in the case of the well, because the ground is 
so high and hard that no pick can penetrate the soil. 

When the brothers have gone a little ways on their jour- 
ney, they hear the sound as of something chopping away at a 
tree. Hereupon, Espen stops and determines to investigate, in 
spite of the contemptuous remarks upon the part of his two 
brothers who attempt to intervene. "I wonder what it is that's 
chopping away, up there on the heath," said Espen Askeladd. 
"You are always so clever with your, T wonder'," said Per 
and said Paal. "That's a great thing to be wondering at, that 
a wood-chopper is standing and chopping wood, up on the 
heath." Nevertheless, Espen hurries to the spot and there 
finds an ax choping away at the limb of a fir tree. The ax 
tells him that he has been there chopping away for many years 
and waiting for him. Hereupon, Espen takes possession of the 
ax and stows it away in his wallet. Exactly the same thing 
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occurs in the case of a spade which he hears digging away in 
the ground and in the case of a walnut out of which a stream 
of water is constantly flowing. In spite of the same con- 
temptuous remarks on the part of his brothers he investigates 
the noises which he hears, finds the spade and the walnut, 
stopping up the flow of water with a piece of bog, and stows 
them both away in his wallet. 

Then the three arrive at the king's palace, the two broth- 
ers, Per and Paal, attempt to perform the feats demanded of 
them and are, of course, unsuccessful. Espen, however, with 
the aid of the ax, the spade and the walnut, is enabled to per- 
form the miraculous task and is, thereby, granted the promised 
reward of half the kingdom and the king's daughter to boot. 
The moral of the whole story is, of course, that one never 
knows to what use a thing can be put until it is tried. 

Exactly the same thought obtains in the passage quoted in 
Peer Gynt. Peer never dreamed before that his sins could be 
instrumental in his deliverance from torture; just the oppo- 
site is the natural conclusion. "But you never know to what 
end a thing may be useful," quoth Esben and picked up a 
magpie's wing. 

Den tjzfr vaere nyttig til mange ting, 
sa'e Ebsen, han tog op en skaereving. 

Here a 'magpie's wing' (skaereving) denotes, of course, any- 
thing whatsoever which is not generally considered of prac- 
tical value. The word is conveniently chosen by the poet for 
purposes of rhyme and meter. 

Thus the story of Espen and his unwonted curiosity be- 
comes proverbial for the practical application of an ingenious 
mind to the situation which confronts it, however incongruous 
that situation may be. The names Esp>en and Ebsen are iden- 
tical in spite of the orthographical variance; the only differ- 
ence being that in the former case the consontal assimilation 
has been denoted in orthography (the sonant b becoming a 
surd p after the surd s). 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 



